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Christmas greetings 

What does Christmas really mean? That God so 
loved us, He became the Babe of Bethlehem to save 
us. From what? Not mainly from such trials as we are 
going to have to face during the next year, but from 
the loss of that eternal happiness for which we were 
created. All the members of the staff of AMERICA will 
pray during their Christmas Masses for you, our pa- 
tient and faithful readers. We will pray that you may 
draw closer to Our Lord, to his all-pure Mother, and 
also to St. Joseph, the Patron of the Universal Church. 
We will pray that you may, even in these dark days, 
enjoy to the full “that peace which surpasseth under- 
standing,” the fruit of Christ’s coming and the most 
precious gift we could want you to have. May you 
have it—abundantly! 


Retreat in Korea 

Even in warfare discretion is the better part of 
valor. This was the case with the withdrawal from 
the Changjin Reservoir area of the UN Tenth Corps, 
composed of a division of U. S. Marines, the Seventh 
Division of U. S. Army troops and the British Marine 
Commandos. On December 11, as the weary UN 
troops dug in on a fifteen-mile perimeter around the 
Hungnam port area in northeastern Korea under the 
reassuring shadow of naval guns, they could look 
back on a two-week nightmare. For thirteen days they 
had traveled down a fifty-mile, tortuous, ice-covered 
mountain road. The advance had been sporadic. 
Oftentimes the truck column had moved forward at 
the pedestrian pace of three miles an hour. They 
had been completely surrounded by a Chinese Com- 
munist force of from 85,000 to 120,000 men, who had 
been given orders to wipe out the Marines. Marine 
losses alone were called greater than those the Corps 
had suffered in the landing on Tarawa during World 
War II. Yet six Chinese divisions were wrecked as 
they hurled one attack after another on the withdraw- 
ing column. Never certain that escape from the trap 
was possible, the little UN army moved down from 
the mountains in perfect order. The troops were 
forced to fight in temperatures hovering around 25 
degrees below zero. Heroic pilots, taking off from 
makeshift and dangerous air strips, flew out 5,000 
wounded. In spite of terrific odds, the UN forces 
were able to avert complete disaster through a great 
moral and military feat. 


-».and the present military situation 

As the men broke out of encirclement, they were 
probably little aware that they had participated in 
one of the most brilliant extrications of military his- 
tory. If they did know it, they cared less. Numb with 
cold, exhaustion and the long tension, they were more 
concerned about the imminent prospect of warmth, 
hot food, sleep, and freedom from the sound of guns 
in the relative security of Hungnam. Yet, if the UN 
military position in Korea was “for the time being 
relatively secure,” as General MacArthur stated in his 
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communiqué of December 11, it was due to the 
heroism of the Marine, the GI, the British Commando 
and the foot-soldier of the other nations which have 
contributed to the UN army. Said General Mac- 
Arthur: 
The tactical withdrawals forced upon us by the 
overwhelming superiority of enemy numbers 
have been conducted with skill by the field com- 
manders and the display of much gallantry by all 
the forces commend. 
All has not been lost in Korea at one stroke, as had 
originally been feared. The UN troops continue to 
withdraw in orderly fashion. They have suffered 
heavy casualties and much loss of equipment. Yet, 
the greater part of the UN army is still intact and 
integrated. It is on the defensive. Only on rare occa- 
sions since the beginning of the Korean campaign has 
it not been. In the west the positions of the UN forces 
are still strong enough to make any subsequent Chi- 
nese Communist attack very costly. In the northeast 
the Tenth Corps, concentrated around Hungnam, has 
already been evacuated by sea. Even though talk of 
evacuation of all Korea is in the air, pride and grati- 
tude should glow in the breast of every American. 
As one Marine officer put it, “Almost everybody was 
a hero up there.” Maj. Gen. O. P. Smith, commanding 
the Ist Marine Division, expressed the spirit of the 
leathernecks when he said: “Retreat, hell; we are just 
attacking in a different direction.” 


“A house divided...” 

If we needed additional evidence to prove that the 
American people are “a house divided against itself” 
(see “The easy way out,” p. 355 of this issue), the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, December 3-7, provided it. When the 
ninety recommendations were being finally voted on, 
a sharp debate arose on the place of religion in 
American life. Rev. Ralph Norman Mould, a repre- 
sentative of the Presbyterians, declared that “certain 
representatives of the clergy” were so seriously con- 
cerned about the “lack of acceptance of God by this 
conference” that they were prepared to urge their 
constituents to “disassociate” themselves from the 
final report unless it was amended. The split was not 
only between religionists and secularists, but between 
religionists themselves. It is no secret that spokesmen 
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for the American Jewish community, especially in 
New York City, are determined to secularize the pub- 
lic schools completely and so secularize, it would 
seem, all American public activities. Rabbi Abraham 
N. Franzblau gained approval for one of those 
“Recognizing. . . ., we nevertheless . . .” resolutions as 
a substitute for a full-fledged recommendation in 
favor of religious education. Though he had been 
ruled out of order by Chairman Oscar R. Ewing, he 
appealed to the floor and was sustained (according 
to the Washington Post for December 8), 752-751. 
On Federal aid to education, the conference decided 
that “the issue of auxiliary services [ought] to be 
considered on its merits in separate legislation,” « 
procedure designed to free the secularist advocates 
of Federal aid from all need of compromise. The 
contrast between the mind of the conference and 
President Truman’s plea to it for religious education 
was glaring. 


Guilt feelings and neuroses 

When supposed experts fail to distinguish between 
the normal and the abnormal in human conduct, it is 
incredible how much bunkum they can concoct and 
express in their writings or speeches. Take, for example, 
much of the current talk about the relation of “guilt 
feelings” to neuroses. Men whose nerves were strained 
to the breaking point came back from the battlefield 
obsessed with the maddening notion that they were 
somehow “guilty” of the death of a comrade. Sensitive 
men and women who were scared in their youth by 
old-time revivalist preaching are afraid to mention sin 
or guilt again. Mental patients in some instances de- 
velop a guilt obsession. The specialists conclude that 
because some people suffer from these abnormal ex- 
periences, therefore the notion of sin, and with it of 
any ultimate moral responsibility, must be banished 
from the minds of all growing youth. It is refreshing 
to hear a very contrary view expressed. Speaking on 
December 8 at the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, Rabbi Uri Miller, of the 
Synagogue Council of America, criticized those psy- 
chiatrists who have blamed religion for mental dis- 
turbances based on feelings of guilt. He contended 
that a feeling of guilt can be a powerful means of 
promoting the well-being of an individual by con- 
stantly reminding him of the need for self-improve- 
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ment and spurring him on toward an ideal. Since many 
millions of plain, un-psychic American citizens bluntly 
call themselves sinners each week in the sacrament of 
penance; since many more millions of believers of 
different kinds, all equally un-psychic, ask God’s pardon 
each night for the sins and negligences they were 
guilty of during the day, it would seem about time 
to call a halt to the type of pseudo-scientific language 
which Rabbi Miller so aptly condemned. 


Commies can be mum 

The decision of the U. S. Supreme Court on De- 
cember 11 overruling the conviction of an alleged 
Communist for contempt of court has helped to bring 
the legal status of members of the CP into focus. 
Mrs. Patricia Blau had been sentenced to one year 
in prison by a Federal district court in Denver. The 
reason was that, as a witness before a Federal grand 
jury, she had refused to answer questions concerning 
the CP of Colorado and her employment by it. She 
stood on her right under the 5th Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution: “No person . . . shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself . . .” U. S. District Judge J. Foster Symes de- 
cided that this was no defense because she had not 
been asked to say whether she was a Communist and, 
even if she had, “it is no crime to be a member of 
the Communist Party.” The U. S. Court of Appeals, 
Tenth District, upheld the conviction. The U. S. Su- 
preme Court reversed it, 8-0, on the ground that the 
Smith Act had made it a crime “to advocate the de- 
sirability of overthrow of the government by force,” 
etc. The Court does not say that under the Smith 
Act it is a crime to be a member of the CP, but that 
admission of such membership “would have furnished 
a link in the chain of evidence needed in a prosecu- 
tion of petitioner for violation of (or conspiracy to 
violate) the Smith Act.” Notice: 1) the Court, which 
has held hearings on the appeal of the eleven Com- 
munist leaders for violating the Smith Act, seems to 
have foreshadowed a finding in favor of its constitu- 
tionality; 2) the immediate effect of this decision is 
to limit the effectiveness of citations for contempt by 
congressional committees investigating subversives. 
We cannot make membership in the CP in any degree 
a crime, and still force witnesses to confess it. 


Negro manpower for defense 

When war is in the offing, manpower requirements 
take precedence over the pet racial prejudices dear to 
congressional filibusterers. With this situation in mind, 
the National Urban League, the nation’s oldest inter- 
racial social-service agency, urges Negro workers to 
report to local Urban Leagues the results of their 
applications for employment, and stresses the contribu- 
tion Negroes can make to the defense effort. Industry, 
says Julius A. Thomas, the League's industrial secre- 
tary, is scheduled to require four million men, of all 
types, by early 1951. Government agencies in Wash- 
ington are seeking manpower from the dwindling 
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resources of the unemployed, from new workers, and 
from women and older workers. But there stil] remains 
a serious lack of skilled workers, who are at the lowest 
ebb since 1948. Much of this shortage, estimated at 
2 million persons, can be filled by Negroes and mem- 
bers of other minorities, many of whom can be up- 
graded. Lack of machinery to enforce existing anti- 
discrimination clauses, says Mr. Thomas, has per- 
mitted large numbers of employers to discriminate 
freely against minority-group members in screening 
job applications. Facts concerning many of these cases 
reported to the League have already been passed on 
to the National Security Resources Board and the 
Department of Labor. The League is therefore calling 
urgently for effective procedures to deal with the 
abuses. It is one of those instances where national 
needs clearly coincide with basic individual rights. 


AMA on aid to medical schools 

At its Fourth Annual Clinical Session, held in Cleve- 
land on December 4-8, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation came out flatly against Federal aid to medical 
schools. This is in line with the AMA’s fight against 
“socialism.” The Federal-aid-to-medical-education bill 
was passed unanimously by the U.S. Senate in 1949, 
with the active support of such anti-Socialists as Sena- 
tors Robert A. Taft, Forrest Donnell and Alexander 
Smith. A House version is being co-sponsored by Rep. 
Hugh D. Scott Jr., former chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. The Association of American 
Medical Schools has energetically urged the adoption 
of the $250-million Federal-help measure. The cost of 
educating a medical student averages $2,577 a year, 
whereas tuition averages only $548. That is why Presi- 
dent James B. Conant of Harvard, the wealthiest uni- 
versity in the world, has said that the problem “is far 
too serious to be solved by the universities themselves.” 
Three years ago an AMA authority predicted that the 
shortage of doctors could not exceed 15,000 by 1960. 
As of today, the shortage will be made acute by the 
demands of the armed services, especially when all- 
out mobilization takes place. As for costs, the AMA 
two years ago estimated that the medical schools 
needed $15 million more annually for operations, and 
$200 million for expansion. The $500,000 which the 
Association is going to allocate to needy schools is 
therefore, on its own admission, but a drop in the 
bucket. 


Pay-as-you-go still alive 

Business opinion on the merits of keeping our ex- 
panded armament program on a pay-as-you-go basis 
has not yet crystallized. An earlier impression, reflected, 
for instance, in Business Week's “Washington Out- 
look” for December 9, that the President’s recent 
demand for another $17.8 billion made recourse to 
deficit financing inevitable, appears to have been pre- 
mature. One of the country’s best known fisoal authori- 
ties, Marriner S. Eccles, stoutly maintains that a $300- 
billion economy can readily carry a tax load of $75 





billion. That is just about the amount needed to pay 
all Uncle Sam’s bills for fiscal 1951. Two weeks ago, 
Mr. Eccles’ opinion was strongly supported by a top- 
flight industrialist. Addressing the annual convention 
of the National Association of Manufacturers on De- 
cember 8, Lewis H. Brown, chairman of the board of 
Johns-Manville Corporation, called for an additional 
$25 billion in taxes a year for the next two years. Mr. 
Brown argued that only by picking up the tabs as we 
go along could we avoid a disastrous inflation that 
would play into Soviet Russia’s hands. He recalled to 
the 3,000 industrialists in his audience the dictum of 
Lenin, that “the way to destroy a capitalist country is 
to debauch its currency—to let inflation wreck the 
economy from within.” The kind of realistic thinking 
represented by Messrs. Eccles and Brown may yet win 
out among industrialists. Many of them are gravely 
apprehensive over the continued depreciation of the 
dollar. Rather than live through another series of 
budget deficits, which would further cheapen the dol- 
lar, they might be willing to take the bitterest sort of 
tax medicine. A timorous Congress should bear this 
in mind. 


Poor public relations 

Whoever thought up the idea of an all-out business 
attack on the proposed excess-profits tax ought to be 
quietly sent to the doghouse for the duration. 
Whether businessmen like it or not—and most of them 
don’t—a tax designed to siphon off all profits due 
directly or indirectly to war has an overwhelming 
moral appeal to the people. Though such a tax is 
bound to work undue hardship on a small percentage 
of firms, the sacrifices involved are as nothing com- 
pared with the sacrifices of our fighting men. For 
this reason, the average citizen has little patience 
with businessmen who oppose an excess-profits tax 
on the ground that someone is liable to be hurt. Fur- 
thermore, the business leaders who belligerently 
marched on Washington must have known that the 
present Congress had a commitment to pass an excess- 
profits tax, and that by exerting pressure on it not 
to do so, they were, in effect, asking the legislators 
to violate their word. The whole performance was in 
such bad taste that even staunch friends of business 
like Senators Millikin and George finally lost patience. 
On December 6, Senator Millikin told witnesses be- 
fore the Finance Committee that if business blocked 
an excess-profits tax now, it would wind up with 
something “a whole lot worse.” Senator George was 
equally emphatic. “I don’t think you gentlemen,” he 
told the distinguished lobbyists, “are thinking through 
your problem.” If they succeeded in substituting for 
the measure under consideration a flat increase in 
the normal corporation tax, as they were trying to do, 
they might end up, the Senator warned, with an 
excess-profits tax “on top of that.” It is a sad day for 
business when conservatives like Senators George and 
Millikin have to lecture its representatives on the 
simple facts of wartime life. 
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As the nation stands face to face with a national— 
and maybe a world—disaster, it might be a good thing 
if newspaper readers, and especially newspaper ed- 
itors, were to re-examine the ethics of indiscretion. 

Never before, it seems to me, have the correspond- 
ents in a war been so free to disclose strategic secrets 
as they have in the Korean war. Every day the daily 
papers have published detailed maps showing our 
military dispositions and even identifying the units at 
the various fronts. The war stories, too, have almost al- 
ways disclosed details which an enemy would normal- 
ly go to great pains to discover. The North Koreans 
and later the Chinese did not need an intelligence 
service; intelligence was handed to them on a platter 
at the cost of a nickel paper. 

One wonders at the sense of responsibility pos- 
sessed by our newspaper editors. They chafed under 
what slight restraint in the way of censorship was 
now and then placed upon them, and presumably the 
military authorities were too much afraid of them 
to safeguard the security of our troops. 

Indiscretion is common in Washington, too. It is 
well known that most Government officials hate to 
go before an executive (that is, secret) session of a 
congressional committee: In a matter of days, or even 
hours, some Senator or other is sure to call a press 
conference and blab to the world the secrets given 
to him in strictest confidence. Newspaper editors must 
know the harm done by the revelations, yet they print 
them, led, perhaps, by the fallacy that anything told 
a reporter not “off the record” can be made public. 

A rather horrible example of irresponsible publish- 
ing was seen recently when a Washington paper 
printed complete directions for sabotage found in 
Moscow-made manuals and sent in sardine tins. They 
had been fortunately intercepted by officials, but 
some reporter got hold of one and the paper printed 
important parts, thus forwarding to the saboteurs free 
of charge directions originally denied them. Other 
similar pieces of irresponsibility could be compiled by 
any newspaper reader. 

In World War II, the newspapers, with the famous 
exception of the Chicago Tribune and the breaking 
of the Japanese code, showed much more self-re- 
straint than they have recently. Moreover, irresponsi- 
bility to the public good seems contagious, as shown 
by the recent refusal of Ford and General Motors to 
halt price raises when requested to do so by the 
Government. The idea seems to be growing that if 
the Government does not actually forbid something, 
then it is all right to go ahead and do it, no matter 
what the harm to the public weal. But, “money has 
no patriotism,” as was said once, whether in selling 
papers or anything else. WiFrip Parsons 
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By way of injecting Catholic thought into the secu- 
lar press, students of St. Paul’s College, the major 
seminary of the Paulist Fathers in Washington, D. C., 
offer newspaper editors a free service of religious 
articles and mats for illustration. The College’s ser- 
vice now goes to 52 newspapers. Articles for the service 
have been contributed by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, 
Thomas Merton, author of The Seven Storey Moun- 
tain, and Joseph Breig, associate editor of the Cleve- 
land Universe-Bulletin and former writer of “The 
Word” for AMERICA. 

» The above-mentioned Mr. Breig writes us that our 
estimate (AM. 12/9, p. 296) of a 33-per-cent-of-normal 
Mass attendance in Cleveland on the Sunday of the 
Big Snow, Nov. 26, was ultra-conservative. A Uni- 
verse-Bulletin survey set it at 70 to 90 per cent. The 
secular press, he adds, gave no prominence to this 
fact. 

> One of the members of the expedition led by Oscar 
R. Houston of New York which made a pioneering 
exploration of the south face of Mt. Everest, Nov. 
15-18 (reported by the New York Times, Dec. 11), 
was Anderson Bakewell, a member of the Maryland 
Province of the Society of Jesus, at present making 
his theological studies at St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, 
India. Mr. Bakewell, an experienced mountaineer, is a 
member of the American Geographical Society and 
the Arctic Institute of North America. 

» The policies and practices followed by both man- 
agement and labor unions in the employment of 
Negroes in the South will be the subject of a new 
study sponsored by the Committee of the South of 
the National Planning Association. The study, made 
possible by a $30,000 grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, will be purely factual and 
will not advocate policies or make any proposals as 
to legislation. 

» Political scientists teaching in Catholic colleges are 
again sponsoring, through the Institute of Social 


Order, a dinner-meeting at the annual convention of | 


the American Political Science Association, Hotel 


Statler, Washington, D. C., Dec. 29. Prof. W. Y. Elliott 


of Harvard will be the speaker. 

>» The American Catholic Sociological Society will 
hold its twelfth annual convention at Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago (Lewis Towers, 820 N. Michigan Blvd.), 
Dec. 27-29. 


> Van Nuys, Calif., just five miles from Hollywood, is | 
sponsoring, for the second year, a religious Christmas | 
parade. Rutherford, N. J., is inaugurating an outdoor — 


Crib, with community carol singing on Christmas Eve 
and carols at other times by various choral groups. 


Enid, Okla., this year changed the formerly commer- | 


cialized Christmas parade to a religious one. C.K. 
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Search for the Christmas spirit 


Charles Dickens’ Christmas Carol is a lovely story, 
and bears an annual retelling. But a stronger fare than 
that provided by Dickens is needed to sustain the 
Christmas spirit in these anxious days. 

In spite of the shop windows and the advertising, 
we cannot buy the Christmas spirit. If we wish to 
recapture this precious thing, the simplest way is to 
follow Mother Church’s lead, and return to its source, 
the mystery of the Incarnation, the central mystery of 
our faith. 

If we do this faithfully, it will clear away a lot of 
fuzzy thinking about the great feast of our Saviour’s 
birth, which has become so paganized and sentimen- 
talized and commercialized that an immense number 
of people completely forget the Nativity itself. 

The Church in her pre-Christmas liturgy—with its 
readings from the Old Testament and the New, its 
marvelous antiphons, its hymns and prayers—lays be- 
fore our minds and hearts two amazing realms of 
meditation. 


The first of these is the great doctrinal fact that 
the eternal God at a given moment in history took 
upon Himself our fallen nature. She dwells upon the 
glory and majesty of the Divine Word: the Eternal 
Wisdom, the Key of David, the Dayspring, the King 
of all Nations and Lawmaker of the everlasting king- 
dom. With equal insistence she reminds us of the 
reality of the humanity assumed by the eternal Word: 
His birth of a human mother, His complete identifica- 
tion with us in all things save sin, His insertion into 
our social as well as into our physical and emotional 
life as a member of a human family, of a nation, of a 
civil community, as a subject of the great Roman 
Empire. 

At the same time the Church recalls another realm 
of thought and wonder for all time, which is the lowli- 
ness, simplicity, graciousness, utter unselfishness and 
love in which this vast Mystery was accomplished. 
She does not waste words creating some sort of a 
synthetic Christmas atmosphere; she just describes 
for us those divine and human wonders which of 
themselves radiate the Christmas spirit as naturally 
as a winter sun sheds light upon the glittering snow. 


No time is more fit to return to the Source of that 
spirit than the close of the Holy Year. Exhorting all 
men to “lay aside animosities, to compose their dif- 
ferences and to introduce true peace on earth,” our 
Holy Father on December 6 coupled his plea for 
peace with an urgent request for public supplications, 
and invited us to join with him in a great world-wide 
novena before the Feast of the Nativity. The Pope 
himself turns to the Source of that peace which now 
seems so desperately remote, and bids us unite our 
quest with his. Evil as things are at this moment, who 
knows what worse things might have befallen the 
world and our own country if the dread hour of the 
powers of darkness had not been held off by the 
million-fold pleadings of the Holy Year? 
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The Year of the Great Return closes fitly with nine 
days of intense and passionate return to the Author 
of Peace and the Father of the Age to Come. The 
marvels of the radio and of prayer recited in common 
by believers all over the world can bring this return 
and this peace into every Christian home. Here, then, 
is the divine recipe for compounding the true Christ- 
mas spirit of humility, charity and peace. 


For an unconditional cease-fire 


Our chief UN delegate, Warren R. Austin, spoke at 
the Founder’s Day dinner of his college fraternity in 
New York City December 12. As Mr. Austin had al- 
ready put in an especially grueling day, it seems as 
if nothing but that good old Kappa Sig loyalty pre- 
vented him from “ducking the dinner.” 

At Lake Success he had taken part in the discussion 
of the 13-nation proposal that the UN ask the Chinese 
Communists for a cease-fire order in Korea. This must 
have been a wearing experience, because Mr. Austin 
was forced, somewhat ignominiously, we felt, to by- 
pass the U.S.-sponsored resolution demanding with- 
drawal of the Red Chinese, and actually to vote for 
the much weaker resolution for a cease-fire introduced 
by Sir Benegal Rau of India. 

In the afternoon Mr. Austin had to move to Flush- 
ing Meadow, where the Assembly was in plenary ses- 
sion. There he had to sit through one of Mr. Vishin- 
sky’s patented attacks on American atomic policy— 
one hundred and one minutes, this time. Our observer 
noted that Mr. Austin seemed tired. So did Mr. Vishin- 
sky, who interrupted his diatribe to reproach him for 
not using the earphones through which simultaneous 
translations are heard. Yes, Mr. Austin might have 
been excused for sending regrets to the clan of the 
caduceus. 

But no, he discussed his day with them with what 
might be called restrained optimism. About the mili- 
tary situation in Korea he was actually cheerful. The 
Chinese might be getting out on a limb, just as Gen- 
eral MacArthur had done: 

Their supply lines are longer; they cannot move 

materials up in a single night; and they are vul- 

nerable. Since the Chinese Communists are ex- 
osed to attack, our political trading position is 

Satior than it was ten days ago (Emphasis sup- 

plied). 

Nothing could be more evident. Ten days ago we had 
no political trading position whatever—unless we had 
decided to throw the atomic bomb on the table. What 
should be just as evident is that our political trading 
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position should steadily improve, as the UN regroups 
its forces and consolidates its lines. 

Why, then, be so faint-hearted, Mr. Austin? Your 
only conclusion was: “We may be able to negotiate 
a cease-fire and then proceed to the settlement of 
the Korean question.” 

Why, with our military position steadily improving, 
should we be overly concerned about negotiating a 
cease-fire? The 13-nation Asian-Arab cease-fire reso- 
lution was worked up in the panic which struck Lake 
Success during the Chinese breakthrough. All ideas 
about denouncing the Peiping aggression, of demand- 
ing withdrawal of its armies from Korea, were for- 
gotten in the rush to save the UN forces from anni- 
hilation. What resulted was an almost abject appeal 
for mercy. Under the circumstances that was, perhaps, 
understandable. It would be unpardonable, however, 
if the UN did nothing more now than make the same 
appeal. 

The Assembly on December 14 passed the cease- 
fire resolution, and by the time these remarks are read 
will have recessed for the Christmas vacation, with 
relief, you may be very sure. Also, a three-man com- 
mittee will have “proceeded to make a preliminary 
exploration of the possibilities of an acceptance by 
both sides of a cease-fire agreement,” as UN jargon 
describes their mission. 

Naturally we would welcome an end of the fight- 
ing, but we would deplore yielding to any Communist 
conditions to achieve it. That, no matter how the UN 
peace-at-any-price bloc describes it, would be bribing, 
not Red China, but the Soviet Union, which is using 
its quilted colleagues to test the free world’s will to 
resist its aggressive designs. 

“Whether there will be a cease-fire or not,” said 
Chile’s outspoken delegate, Hernan Santa Cruz, De- 
cember 13, “does not depend on North Korea, nor on 
Communist China, nor on the United Nations, but 
upon what is in the Soviet interest.” Mr. Malik’s en- 
suing personal attack proved that the Chilean’s shaft 
had been aimed in the right direction. 

If the Chinese Reds refuse a no-strings-attached re- 
quest for a cease-fire, the American people will have 
compelling proof that Red Russia has taken the lid off 
World War III. 


Chiang as an ally 
As was made very clear prior to the Senate’s passage 
of the $38-million aid-to-Yugoslavia bill on December 
11, the Republicans in Congress can muster consider- 
able strength in favor of aid to Nationalist China. 
Given our military predicament in Asia, we cannot 
afford to ignore the 300,000 men Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek is reported to have under arms on Formosa. 
What lends greater urgency to this question is word 
from Formosa that the time is ripe for operations 
against the mainland. The Chinese Communists have 
opened a wide gap in their defenses on the coast 
opposite Chiang’s refuge. They have sent Red troops 
north into Manchuria and south to the border opposite 
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Indo-China. Gazing on the unprotected coast across 
Formosa Strait, Chiang is restive. 

Nationalist troops might harass the Reds, but they 
can scarcely do more on the mainland without sizable 
American aid. If we gave such aid, would we not be- 
come parties to a military action which would aim, as 
Chiang aims, at driving out the Peiping regime? 

This could not easily remain a limited action. To 
commit ourselves to it would likely plunge the United 
States into an all-out war with Red China. Even with 
Chiang’s forces, we simply haven't the military man- 
power for such an involvement now. Moreover, this 
strategy would immobilize whatever forces we might 
need to contest Russian aggression in Europe and the 
Middle East. We are rightly reluctant to let our 
meager forces get pinned down in Asia, because Soviet 
strategy seems to be based on our getting ourselves 
tied up in this way. 

On the other hand, we are going to need Chiang’s 
forces. What is the best way to employ them—best 
for the democratic world and therefore best, in the 
long run, for China? For the present, they are prob- 
ably more valuable on Formosa than anywhere else. 
It would be folly for us to let Red China gain posses- 
sion of the island: inexcusable folly to give it to them 
through negotiations, and strategic folly to let them 
conquer it through our own fault. Why should we not 
strengthen Chiang, with the limited aid we can spare, 
as a means of defending Formosa? That seems to be 
the best policy for the present. Let the Communists 
worry about our future plans. 


National emergency 


The ten-per-cent war appears just about over. Cli- 
maxing a week of worried activity in Washington, 
President Truman invited congressional leaders of 
both parties to meet with him at the White House 
on the morning of Wednesday, December 13. He told 
them that the nation would have to step up its defense 
effort and announced that he would make a radio 


broadcast to that effect the following Friday night. | 


Though he did not say specifically that he would then 
declare a state of national emergency, all Washington 
believed that he would do so. 

If such, indeed, is the President’s mind, this Review 
applauds the decision in advance. The ten-per-cent 


war has been too congenial to too many of our people. | 
Since the invasion of South Korea last June, farmers | 
have watched with satisfaction the upward march of | 


agricultural prices. Organized labor has won wage | 


a strike. Business has made the biggest profits and 
passed out the fattest dividends in history. All this 
prosperity has poorly conditioned the American people 
to face the dangerous developments of the past few 
weeks, If the proclamation of a national emergency 
will steel us for the ordeal which lies ahead, then it 
can come none too soon. 

It may be that World War III is inevitable. Perhaps 
it has already begun. If there remains any possibility 
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of peace, however, we can only exploit it, humanly 
speaking, by rebuilding our military power as speedily 
as possible. That is what the American people, who 
will have to make the sacrifices and pay the bills, must 
be led to understand. 


The easy way out 


It doesn’t seem possible. After centuries of scientific 
progress, climaxed by the almost fantastic discoveries 
of our day, after many billions of dollars have been 
spent to educate millions of men and women, even 
through college, after centuries of democratic devel- 
opment in political organization and after the amaz- 
ing advances the modern world has made in multiply- 
ing our production of goods and services, it doesn’t 
seem possible that Americans should be at their wits’ 
end trying to stem the new barbarian invasions 
master-minded by the Kremlin. 

The shock of frustration and disillusionment seems 
to be prompting many of our contemporaries to seek 
some very easy way out of the impasse into which we 
have got ourselves. 

For some, ousting Secretary of State Acheson seems 
like the most promising remedy. A group of Repub- 
lican Senators recently hit upon this expedient, but 
they soon thought better of it and reconsidered their 
strategy. Others seem to think that replacing General 
MacArthur would somehow change the complexion of 
our unhappy position. Quite a few think this is the 
time to use the atom bomb, on which they place al- 
most all of their reliance. 

On many sides we hear voices raised in favor of 
bringing Spain into the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. Arming Chiang Kai-shek seems to many peo- 
ple to be the most important step we could take. Ad- 
vocates of an Atlantic Union feel that the present 
emergency would be greatly relieved if we would only 
get down to business and set it up. On the other hand, 
the Hearst press sees in isolationism and nationalism 
the only “realistic” way out. 

There is some worth, no doubt, in most of these 
suggestions. Spain should be brought into our defense 
system, though one may wonder how far that move 
would go towards rescuing the Far East and pro- 
tecting the Middle East, or even Western Europe. 
It is the same with Chiang Kai-shek. He may yet 
prove a very helpful ally. Certainly Mr. Acheson has 
managed our relations with him very badly. But we 
should not exaggerate Chiang’s military prowess. We 
must resist the temptation to believe that there must 
be some easy way out. 

The brutal truth, we are afraid, is that there is no 
easy way out. The evils which have befallen us have 
taken generations to assume their present proportions. 
It may take generations to overcome them, even if 
we attack them on a wide front with full vigor. 

It is very hard for us to get used to two very un- 
pleasant truths. The first is that the American people 
are not all grounded on the rock of Christian religious 
belief, nor are they especially gifted with the political 





wisdom and moral character which great statesman- 
ship requires. Many Americans—and this is notably 
true of our college-trained leaders—know precious lit- 
tle about religion and morality. If our leaders long 
misappraised the intrinsic evil in Marxism, should 
this surprise us? You cannot educate hundreds of 
thousands of college students on pragmatism, positiv- 
ism, behaviorism, Deweyism, Freudianism, skepticism, 
agnosticism or even pure hedonism and expect to pro- 
duce a generation of political statesmen and civic 
leaders with a passion for “the values of Western 
civilization.” The undogmatic modern mind has been 
“liberated” from those very values. 

We are still a young people. Our knowledge of 
world history, of world geography, of the culture and 
political movements of Eastern Europe, the Middle 
East and Asia is apt to be pretty sophomoric. We 
haven’t even taken much notice of these areas for 
very long. And we certainly aren’t in a very good 
position to study them in terms of clear-cut principles 
and long-range policies of our own. 

The second unpleasant truth is that American Cath- 
olics aren’t perfect, either. Too many of us raised a 
hue and cry to get our boys home from the fronts in 
1945. Too many of us complained about high taxes, 
even when we should have known that they were 
required if we were to build up adequate defenses. 
On the local level, where the moral integrity of a 
people shows up, not a few of us have been involved 
in graft, even when it meant tie-ups with gamblers 
and thugs. Too many of us practice racial discrimina- 
tion, even though it is a sin that deprives us of needed 
manpower, weakens our nation and costs us the sup- 
port of Asiatic peoples. 

There is no easy way out. As Americans, and even 
as Catholics, our sins are upon us. As a people, we 
have, it is true, made gifts of billions of dollars to 
other peoples in need. Have these gifts noticeably 
deprived us of automobiles, TV sets, good food and 
perhaps too much drink, comfortable homes, stylish 
clothes? We have not, so far, “suffered unto blood, 
striving against sin’—or against atheistic communism. 
Only our boys in Korea have done that. Many more 
suffered, and even died, to destroy fascism, but we 
are dealing with a new evil now. 

We have, we are confident, reservoirs of goodness, 
of moral strength, even of heroism. From here on, we 
shall have to draw heavily on those reservoirs. The 
first step is to revise our American way of life. We 
cannot fight the devil of communism with anything 
but the strength of godliness. 

Before we can achieve true “domestic tranquillity” 
and international peace, we must “establish justice,” 
not only in this country, but throughout the world; 
not only externally, but in our own hearts, individually 
and as a people. How long this will take, only God 
knows. One thing alone is certain: we shall never 
succeed without fulfilling “the whole law and the 
prophets.” Maybe we shall never succeed. But we 
shall be judged, for all eternity, by the way we try. 
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Marxism and violence 





N. S. Timasheff 





Manxism, as embodied in Stalinist Russia, is a 
highly dynamic force for evil. Not only does it pursue 
evil ends, but it pursues them by violence and teaches 
men that violence is the only way of salvation. 

Is this emphasis on violence inherent in Marxism? 
Or is Stalinism a gross abuse of Marxism? If the latter 
is true, has not Stalin betrayed the revolution carried 
out by Lenin, who, many assert, wanted to grant the 
Russians and, later on, mankind, democracy, i.e., lib- 
erty and equality? Such is, for instance, the thesis of 
a recent book by Barrington Moore, entitled Soviet 
Politics. Lenin, one reads there, was, overtly at least, 
an ardent believer in some variety of democracy. 
Individualistic and democratic goals were part of the 
body of the Communist doctrine. They remain an im- 
portant part of this doctrine today. 

Why, then, has Russia become one of the most 
terroristic dictatorships known to his- 
tory? Because, in the author's opinion, 
under the specific conditions of early 
twentieth-century Russia, Lenin did 
not believe that democracy could be 
achieved except by totalitarian means, 
carried out by a conspiratorial élite, 
which later became the motive power 
of the new society and transformed 
the latter in its own image. 

If this is so, then not only Marxism, 
but even Leninism is not guilty of all the horrors now 
associated with the term “communism.” The corollary 
would be: if applied under other circumstances, Marx- 
ism, even in its Leninist brand, could produce a society 
acceptable to all progressive persons, a society empha- 
sizing the dignity of man and his inalienable rights. 

Is there any truth in this theory? Let us first con- 
template Lenin’s teaching. Those who have read his 
works do not doubt that, at least from the period of 
March, 1917, when democracy seemed to have con- 
quered Russia, Lenin preached the seizure of power 
by violence and the subsequent use of violence against 
the defeated classes. He ridiculed those who thought 
that political power, sufficiently strong to overthrow 
the capitalist order of production, could ever be ac- 
quired by persuasion. He explicitly called an error an 
occasional statement by Marx according to which, in 
Great Britain and the United States, socialism could 
gain victory by the use of democratic institutions. 

How about the younger Lenin, the Lenin of the 
days when the Russian Revolution seemed to loom 
in the remote future? Was he not, then, a democrat? 
This many claim, with reference to his earlier writings. 

One acquires, however, some doubt when reflecting 
on the situation. A believer in democracy losing 
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A rather subtle ideology has been appearing in writ- 
ings, based on the assumption that “Marxism is good, 
but Stalin has spoiled it.” Dr. Timasheff, professor 
of sociology in Fordham University’s Graduate 
School and a distinguished writer on the Russian 
Revolution, here disposes of that assumption. 


faith in democracy the very day democracy gains the 
upper hand! Is this not rather inconceivable? 

The answer is simple. Lenin had never really cared 
for democracy. His personality made this impossible. 
Recently some very interesting Memoirs have been 
published, in Russian, written by P. B. Struve, one of 
Russia’s best economists. In his earlier years, Struve 
was a Socialist of the Marxian brand. As such, he met 
Lenin and conducted many discussions with him. In 
these Memoirs, Struve says that, from the very start, 
he disliked Lenin because of the latter’s inclination 
to treat everybody as an antagonist. Lenin’s person- 
ality, he continues, was determined by one emotion: 
hatred. He became obsessed by Marxism because, in 
that doctrine, he found a justification for his basic 
motivation—the theory of class struggle, inevitable and 
reckless, resulting by necessity in the extermination 
of the foe. Lenin’s hatred, says Struve, 
was terrific and revolting, because it 
was both animal and highly rational- 
ized, abstract and ice-cold. 

The repulsion experienced by Struve 
was shared by many outstanding Rus- 
sian Socialists of Lenin’s time. Among 
them one could name Professor M. 
Tugan-Baranovsky, another Marxist 
active on the Russian scene of those 
days; Professor V. Vodovozov, who 
published his impressions of Lenin many years ago; 
and Vera Zasulich, one of the heroines of the struggle 
against the despotism of the Tsars. 

Struve’s statements concern themselves with the 
year 1894, the very beginning of Lenin’s political 
career. Later years, however, show no change in 
Lenin’s belief and action. Whatever he did from the 
beginning of his career until the revolution of 1917 
was not in the democratic spirit. This is clearly shown 
in D. Shub’s excellent biography of the alleged pro- 
moter of democracy in Communist garb. Within his 
party, Lenin was an autocrat. Whenever he had to 
contact other parties or groups, he always acted in an 
utterly anti-democratic manner. 

How, then, can one explain the democratic state- 
ments in Lenin’s earlier writings and the democratic 
demands in the earlier political programs prepared 
or endorsed by him? Very simply. In the early 
twentieth century, the ideal of democracy was ac- 
cepted as self-evident truth by all those who fought 
against Tsarist autocracy. One who would have dared 
to say that his goal was to replace that autocracy by 
another would not have found a single follower. 
Lenin knew that revolutions cannot be made by iso- 
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lated individuals. Perhaps, in intimate meetings with 
his close friends, those who, like him, were obsessed 
by hatred, he laughed at the dupes who believed in 
democracy. He never cared for liberty and equality. 
What he cared for was power for himself, to be used 
primarily to destroy what he hated so much—the men 
and institutions of Tsarist Russia. 

This hatred, one could assume with reason, was 
caused by the execution of his brother Alexander 
Ulianov, to whom Lenin (then Vladimir Ulianov) 
was deeply attached. But Alexander Ulianov was the 
leading member of a conspiracy aiming at the murder 
of Emperor Alexander III. 

This personal item in Lenin’s history is perhaps a 
digression. What is of importance is the fact that the 
evil force of Stalinism is not a perversion of Leninism 
which, it is now said, was itself essentially good. 
Lenin’s Marxian creed, too, was mainly composed of 
hatred, a disposition to violence and oppression. 

Was, perhaps, Leninism itself a perversion of orig- 
inal Marxism? The answer is yes and no. Original 
Marxism, the philosophy of Marx and Engels, con- 
tains contradictory statements about the means of 
achieving socialism, the society of the future which 
was to eliminate exploitation and class struggle. In 
some parts of their writings they advocate evolu- 
tionary means and in others revolutionary means, and, 
naturally, the latter are tainted with emphasis on 
violence, while the former may logically be used to 
forecast the democratic advent of socialism-commu- 
nism. As ideals, by the way, the two are identical, 
though differing as to the means of realization. 


CONTINENTAL MARXISM 


In continental Europe, the democratic and evolu- 
tionary interpretation of Marxism has prevailed. 
French, German and Italian Socialists believe that 
their ideal will be achieved by the democratic pro- 
cedure of debate and victory at the polls. The British 
Socialists, forming the Labor party, cannot be men- 
tioned in this context, since they do not adhere to 
the Marxian doctrine. After the war, in France, Italy 
and several German states (but not in the Federal 
Republic) the Socialists have entered into coalitions 
with other democratic parties. They have insisted on 
partial nationalization of the means of production and 
on extensive government regimentation of business; 
but, being in government, nowhere have they dis- 
played the tendency to abolish democratic freedoms 
or procedures. Before the war, however, some French 
Socialist leaders aroused attention by proclaiming 
the possibility of a “suspension of legality” if they 
received a mandate to reorganize the social order. 

In Scandinavian countries, Socialist ministries of 
the Marxian brand have been in power for years with- 
out interfering with the principles of democracy and 
even without going far along the path of nationalism. 
The Scandinavians seem to prefer their “third way,” 
laying emphasis on cooperative societies but preserv- 
ing private enterprise only partly diluted by govern- 
ment monopoly. 





So long as modern Marxists have been only mem- 
bers of coalition governments, or have presided over 
the destinies of their countries without the support 
of overwhelming majorities, they could not go far 
in the application of their doctrine. In other words, 
they have not created the collectivistic monopoly in 
economics which, as Marxists, they should have cre- 
ated. From their activities, therefore, one could not 
arrive at a definite conclusion about the impact on 
democracy that a wholesale application of Marxism 
would have in their countries. 


MARXISM IN RussIA 


In Russia, however, the results of the application 
of Marxism are well known. The Russian people are 
held in slavery not only through terrorism exerted by 
the political police, but also through government mo- 
nopoly in economics. The government, as the only 
employer, dictates the conditions of the labor contract, 
and eventually dictates forms of behavior outside the 
framework of economic relations. The one-hundred- 
per-cent participation in elections, the attendance of 
great crowds at dull demonstrations, the millions of 
signatures found under obviously false declarations 
are obtained much more through economic monopoly 
than through political constraint. 

Democratic-minded men abhor the enslavement of 
men by a political machine. But would not a com- 
plete realization of the Marxian master plan of social 
reform, even if carried out by democratic-minded 
men, result in such enslavement, by inner necessity? 

There is, however, little prospect that a crucial 
social experiment in the democratic countries will take 
place in the foreseeable future. In England and in 
those Dominions where non-Marxian socialism seemed 
firmly entrenched, the tide has turned against it. The 
same is true of Scandinavia. In France and Italy, demo- 
cratic socialism is represented by relatively small par- 
ties. Only in Germany, the nation where democratic 
socialism flourished before the First World War and 
again until Hitler’s rise, is a major electoral victory of 
that brand of Marxism possible. 

Elsewhere, Marxism as an active political force is 
represented by such convinced and faithful Leninists 
as Stalin, Mao Tse-tung, Ho Chi-minh and Tito. The 
latter, it is true, has parted company with Stalin, but 
not because of different views on violence. Boasting 
to be a better Leninist than Stalin, he relies on 
violence as a necessary instrument of social progress. 

Some seventy years ago, Plekhanov, an outstanding 
Russian Socialist, said: “The Russian revolution will 
come as a workingmen’s revolution, or not at all.” 
Plekhanov was right. The Russian revolution has been 
an urban, not a rural, affair, as many expected it to 
be. In our day, one could paraphrase his statement as 
follows: “A society embodying the Marxian master 
plan will come through violence—or not at all.” The 
Marxists in our midst who are disillusioned about “the 
dream we lost” under Stalinism have merely fallen 
into another reverie: the utopia of a non-violent Marx- 
ist revolution. 
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King-Servant of the 
toiling world 





Harold C. Gardiner 





I; IT WEREN'T for two words in St. Luke’s account 
of the Nativity of Our Lord, the innkeeper at Bethle- 
hem would probably be one of the most maligned men 
in history. We would rather believe, I think, that he 
was a kindly man, perhaps a family man himself, that 
he had no haughty disdain for the poor and that he 
was properly touched by Our Lady’s condition. We'd 
like to think that he did scurry off through every nook 
and corner of his caravanserai (just a “tourist camp” 
of today) only to come back regretfully to report truly 
that “there was no room”—at least no room where a 
mother might have her child in decent seclusion. 

But the two words make us take a bit of second 
thought. St. Luke says that “there was no room for 
them in the inn.” For them, as though they were 
singled out for exclusion for some special reason. There 
was room for others but not for them. And what could 
the reason for exclusion have been, if it were neither 
the lack of wealth of Mary and Joseph, nor our Lady’s 
condition, which promised inconvenience to the inn- 
keeper? 

It would be more pleasant to think that the unborn 
Infant’s first overture of love beyond Nazareth met 
with human kindness in return. But it looks as though 
His first advance was rebuffed, that His mother and 
guardian were turned away from the inn precisely 
because they seemed poor. 

And Mary and Joseph were puor. Pious exaggeration 
about their poverty serves no purpose save perhaps to 
arouse false emotions. Our Lady and St. Joseph never 
lived in abject poverty, nor did Our Lord later. It 
would be an insult to faithful Joseph, whose prototype 
was the Joseph who provided well for the land of 
Egypt, to think that he did not provide a frugal suffici- 
ency for his family. It would be a slight on his skill 
as the village carpenter to think that his work was so 
poorly done that few customers came and that the 
Holy Family therefore lived in dire want. 

No, they were not that poor, with the degrading 
poverty that stalks big city slums. Yet they were poor, 
poor as the dozens in Nazareth, the thousands in Israel, 
the millions in the world who lived on the same social! 
level, were and are poor. 

For the thing to remember is that Mary and Joseph 
were actually of the working classes. Their lineage 
was kingly, their sanctity godly (and now to deepen 
unfathomably with the visible advent of God to the 
circle of their family life), but they were poor with the 
poverty of the world’s toilers, because they were toil- 
ers. They were what a later age would call “of the 
masses.” 
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Knowing their holiness, and proud of their nobility 
of descent, we may fall all insensibly into the senti- 
mental error of half-way imagining that Our Lady 
and St. Joseph were something like later nobles of 
kingly courts who would masquerade romantically in 
the guise of peasants. Only it was no masquerade for 
Christ’s mother and foster-father. They were not play- 
ing the part of being poor and of the poor working 
classes. They were not going through a pantomime for 
our edification; they were living the life of the poor 
for our sanctification. 

And into that status of poverty, which is the lot of 
the world’s millions, the Word, the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity, chose to appear and live in His 
humanity. He chose to be a member of a poor, work- 
ing family; He chose to be Himself a worker, one of 
the working class, one of “the masses.” 

Why? 

It was said to Adam, and through him to every mem- 
ber of the human race, “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” Our lot is 
to toil, and actually the 
vast majority of the human 
race eats its bread in sweat 
that pours out as a result 
of physical, manual labor. 
A fraction of the human 
race occupies positions as 
industrial executives, office 
\, workers or administrators. 
ore: eames Bs)i- A fraction of the human 

BN Aer te race sits in comfortable of- 

fices behind desks. The vast and teeming masses earn 
their bread in the furrows, at the forge, down the 
mines, on the sea. The vast masses are the toiling 
masses, as indeed even more of us would be, had not 
modern civilization brought the machine more and 
nore under its sway. 

But those who do not earn their bread by the actual 
sweat of their brows—are they exempt from the primal 
penalty of toil? No. Rather has their toil been com- 
muted to another form and shape. If the sweat of 
physical labor does not start out on their brows, then 
their brains, their hearts, their energies are dampened 


) 


with the sweat of anxieties, of planning, of deeper : 


responsibilities. But the physical sweat of the laborer 
and the mental sweat of the executive are one and the 
same, because both are members of the human race. 

The man who does not work with his hands, then, 


} 


is in no wise a member of an élite class. Kings and | 


Presidents, Senators and Ambassadors, executives and 
even ordained priests of God, are not elevated by their 
office to some untouchable plane whence they may 
look down with fastidiousness on the sweat of human, 
manual toil. They may not, for the intrinsic reason that 
every member of the human race lies under the self- 
same penalty, and for the added and most glorious 
reason that the Son of God did not look fastidiously 
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on human toil, but plunged Himself wholly, really and 
without make-believe into a life of it. 

More than that. Those whose lives are not compassed 
round by physical labor, by the very fact that they are 
so placed in an extraordinary condition compared to 
the laboring millions, are faced with the responsibility 
of serving those millions. Though in no sense an élite 
of superior, more exquisite social rank by the mere fact 
that they do not work with their hands, they are, by 
the very fact of their greater influence in economic, 
social and political affairs, established as leaders. But 
a leader, to merit the name, must in reality be the 
servant of those he leads. 

Human thought can put these truths before us. 
Mere human study of sound ethics can establish the 
truths of the social responsibility entailed by wealth. 
position, influence. But Christmas suffuses these cold 
propositions with the warmth of love. At Christmas 
Our Divine Lord does what reason merely indicates 
ought to be done. Into the abstract truths He has in- 
fused the dynamism, the beauty, the overwhelming 
appeal of His personal living of those truths. 

Did He have position, wealth, influence? Of course 
—beyond the span of thought or imagination, for He 
is the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. Could He 
—and He alone, with justice—not have considered 
Himself in His humanity absolutely unique? He was 
the Incarnate God. Was He not exempt, by His very 
being, from the penalty of physical toil? Not to Him 
had ever been spoken “in the sweat of thy brow .. . 

Yet, how did He act, and what did He say of Him- 
self and what was said of Him? “Behold, I am in 
the midst of you as one who serves”; “Is not this the 
son of the carpenter?” For thirty long years He chose 
the life of toil and sweat, of poverty and inattention 
that is the life of the billions of men from Adam 
down who literally have earned their bread by the 
sweat of their brows. Even in His public life, when 
He took on the office of Supreme Teacher, He but 
commuted one form of toil into another. 

Thus some thoughts come knocking at our hearts 
again at Christmas time, some thoughts which, please 
God, may deepen into prayers at the Crib, and then 
burst forth into action — action that will show our 
realization of oneness with and love for the world’s 
toilers and a realization of the social responsibility 
wealth or position may have given us. They are 
thoughts of how He really became one of us, one of 
what the human race really is—a toiling, laboring, 
poor human race, toiling and laboring to be less poor 

on earth, but above all to be rich in heaven. 

I hope the innkeeper was kindly on that first Christ- 
mas night. I know that if he wasn’t, if He did turn 
them away because they were poor, I know that 
Christ had chosen that, too, as His first reminder that 
the toilers, those who sweat to earn their bread with 
the literal sweat of their brows or the sweat of their 
responsibility, can, if they will, wear the crowns of 
kings, because the Infant King came to be-—to be—one 
of them, and to serve them. 


The Prague trials 


Bohdan Chudoba 


On DECEMBER 2, nine prominent Czech Catholic 
ecclesiastics, including Auxiliary Bishop Stanislav Zela 
of Olomouc, stood at the prisoner’s bar in Prague’s 
Pankrac prison and received sentence for treason. 
They had, of course, confessed. I do not know why 
they confessed but I know their confessions were false. 

There are unfathomed mysteries surrounding Soviet 
spectacle trials dating back to the Moscow trials of 
the Old Bolsheviks in 1937-38 when Andrei Vishinsky 
first came into prominence as Public Prosecutor. How 
are the defendants “processed” into shamelessly sadis- 
tic demonstrations of self-inculpation? Why are the 
victims forced to “confess” uncommitted crimes? 

The first question is beyond the Western world’s 
knowledge of human psychology and the power of 
exotic drugs. The second question finds a partial an- 
swer in Communists’ belief in “the Big Lie” and their 
confidence that the masses, too, can be processed into 
acceptance of official propaganda positions. 

The current preoccupation of Soviet propaganda is 
Peace—which is being threatened by the Wall Street- 
Anglo-American-Vatican atomic gangsters. Cynically 
playing on Europe’s fear of another conflagration, the 
Soviets sedulously represent themselves as the protec- 
tors of peace and organize “Partisans of Peace” to 
propagandize for the phony Stockholm Peace Appeal, 
while their world-wide aggression continues unabated. 

Incidentally, what the Soviets really think about 
peace can be gleaned from the following two defini- 
tions, taken from the official Soviet dictionary of for- 
eign words, edited by Professors [. V. Liekhin and 
F. N. Petrov, published in 1949 in Moscow and ex- 
cerpted recently by East Europe, a London weekly: 


Pacirism: A bourgeois movement opposing all 
wars. Mendaciously masking themselves with the 
slogan of pacifism, the reactionaries oppose na- 
tional-liberative, revolutionary, civil and other 
just wars, whose aim is the defense of the people 
against attacks from outside, the liberation of the 
people from capitalist slavery, the liberation of 
colonial and dependent countries from imperialist 
oppression. . . . The policy of the pacifists pro- 
motes imperialist, aggressive and unjust wars (p. 
484). 

Soman PaciFisM: a political movement sharply 
hostile to Marxism-Leninism. . . . Professing to 
be against every kind of war, the social pacifists 
actually promote the preparation of imperialist 
aggression and unjust wars (p. 607) 


The trial of nine prominent Czech Catholic ecclesiatics 
which closed in Prague on December 2 displayed the 





Bohdan Chudoba, a former member of the Czecho- 
Slovak Parliament and of its Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, was himself imprisoned by the Czech Commu- 
nists in 1946. He is now teaching at Iona College, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
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familiar features of former trials—the confession of 
uncommitted crimes to further the current Soviet 
propaganda line. It had other obvious purposes, of 
course—the destruction of the organized Catholic 
Church in Czechoslovakia being the over-riding pur- 
pose—but the propaganda for peace was not neglected. 

Thus, Anastasius Opasek, Abbot of the tenth-cen- 
tury Benedictine monastery of Brévnov, acknowledged 
from the prisoner’s dock that the Vatican is the head- 
quarters for spying and subversive activity against the 
Peoples’ Democracies. In the same testimony, as re- 
ported by the United Press man from Prague on No- 
vember 29, the Abbot charged Archbishop Beran with 
plotting to overthrow the regime. 

Incongruously enough, the Czechoslovak Commu- 
nist Government released at almost precisely the same 
time the stenographic report of another trial, held a 
few months earlier, where Abbot Opasek had testified 
as a witness. During that trial, when asked what he 
knew of the escape of the present writer, the Abbot 
said, “Chudoba told me he had a French passport. It 
was with this passport that he left the country.” 

Such an answer throws some light on the way spec- 
tacle trials are conducted, as well as on the interroga- 
tions that precede them. It is true that I was in contact 
with Abbot Opasek immediately before my escape in 
February, 1948. Now that he has confessed it, I am 
free to speak. The Abbot knew very well, however, 
that I had refused all help and that, having procured a 
pair of skis and a sweater, I left for the Bohemian For- 
est, a mountainous region bordering Czechoslovakia 
and the American zone of Germany. From what was 
later published in the Prague papers he also could 
conclude that I had succeeded in crossing the frontier 
in that fashion. Why, then, did he say that I had left 
the country with the help of a French passport? Obvi- 
ously, such words were put into his mouth to enhance 
the hatred some few Communist fanatics feel against 
the Western democracies. By what means he was made 
to speak such manifest falsehoods, we may never learn. 

The frequency with which the word “war” was used 
by the judges, by the lawyers and by the defendants 
themselves in their “confessions” is significant. At the 
conclusion of the trial the prosecutor appealed to the 
terrorized members of the People’s Tribunal: 

Let your judgment show the instigators of a new 

war, whether they sit in Washington or Wall 

Street or the Vatican, that our struggle consists in 

their exposure and the imposition of a just, if 

severe, punishment on all those who have offend- 

ed against peace. 
The Soviets, who do not hesitate to use Korean civil- 
ians as cover for their attacking forces, are concentrat- 
ting all their efforts on persuading the masses of the 
Communists’ love of peace and of the aggressive aims 
of the Western democracies. Recently, these efforts of 
the Communists have been combined with efforts to 
suppress the Church. Having banned the teaching of 
Christian doctrine, or brought it under strict control 
in the state-owned “theological schools,” they are now 
removing the well-trained clergy of the elder genera- 
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tion by charging them, not so much with opposition to 
Marxism as with active preparation for war. 

As long as the struggle between the Communist state 
and the Church was fought on the ideological level 
and in the social field, in the field of education, of 
Catholic Action and Catholic charity organizations, 
the regime had little hope of winning public opinion. 
Today, with almost all the young people being drafted 
into the army, the gruesome phantasms of war are 
impressing themselves more and more on people's 
minds. Far from being ready to spread communism by 
arms, even the staunchest Communists in the satellite 
countries are frightened by the prospect of war. Hence 
the necessity of proving publicly that it is the non- 
Communist, Christian world which is preparing ag- 
gression. In this way the army’s morale can be saved. 

Will the scheme really work? Or will it become ap- 
parent, even to the masses in the satellite countries, 
how rapidly the charges against the Catholic clergy 
have changed over the last three years? Archbishop 
Stepinac was accused of aiding the Nazis. Cardinal 
Mindszenty, in his turn, was found guilty of participat- 
ing in black-market operations. Tomorrow, perhaps, 
the crime alleged against Archbishop Beran of Prague 
will be that of secretly harboring an atom bomb. So 
devilishly skillful is the propaganda, so confused and 
lacking in reliable sources of information is the indi- 
vidual in the satellite countries, that politically-pro- 
moted calumnies inevitably take root in his mind. 

The press and radio of the iron-curtain countries 
shout shrilly day in and day out that the poor people 
of North Korea have been brutally attacked by the 
South Korean puppets of American imperialists. Lidova 
Demokracie (“People’s Democracy”), the Prague 
Communist daily, has taken part in this campaign to 
transmute the fear of war into hatred of the West and 
the Catholic Church. It has also been urging those of 
the clergy who are not yet jailed to sign the Soviet- 
promoted Stockholm Peace Appeal. A recent issue of 
the paper reports the simple reply of one priest: “I am 
in favor of peace and against any aggression, com- 
mitted no matter by whom, where, why or when.” A 
brave, small voice crying in a hostile wilderness. 

For 300 Czech priests that wilderness is not a meta- 
phor. The Vatican Radio announced on December 1 
that they had been shipped to Siberia. For at least one 
bishop, the Most Reverend Michael Buzalka of Brati- 
slava, bravery is no longer needed. The Vatican Radio 
announced on December 9 that he had died in prison. 
Will Bishops Johann Vojtassak and Stephan Barnas of 
Spis, and the two Greek-Catholic Bishops, Peter Paul 
Gojdic of Presov and his suffragan, Basil Hopkov, 
share Bishop Buzalka’s happy lot of death in chains or 
will they be psychologically processed and produced 
in court as was Bishop Zela? The main targets of the 
regime, the chief “warmongers,” are, undoubtedly, 
Archbishop Josef Matocha of Olomouc and Archbishop 
Josef Beran of Prague. In their persons the Soviets 
propose to convict the Church in Moravia and Bo- 
hemia of fomenting World War ITT. 
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The paradise of Christmas 


Though the variations of the Nativity scene recorded 
in art are myriad, they bear a certain common mark— 
a note of singular joy, which distinguishes and unifies 
them. However the scene is depicted, whether in a 
line drawing, clear as winter trees, or in water-colors 
or the richer tones of oils, there seems to escape from 
canvas or plaster or paper a subtle ray which shines 
outward, filling the air with a Byzantine wash of gold. 

This delicate excitation with which the atmosphere 
is charged is not brought about by the clear idea or 
intention of the artist but rather by some force within 
the subject matter itself. The mere presence of the 
central figures of Mother and Child in the picture 
seems sufficient to call forth this vibration of joy. The 
proximity of the two persons in the painted scene sets 
up a kind of spiritual chemistry somewhat resembling 
the natural chemistry at work when the shining of 
the sun upon the apple trees releases the sealed-in 
odors of the fruit. The contiguity of the Child (who is 
like the sun) and the Virgin (who is like the fruit), 
their meeting within the same landscape, engenders 
that mild luminosity which delights and surprises the 
perceptive eye. 

This chemistry is indifferent to style. Whether the 
work be a dreamy representation by Fra Lippo Lippi 
with pearls in the Virgin’s blond hair, a Renaissance 
painting lavish with devices of melons or pomegranates 
or garlands of flowers, or a serene mural by Giotto 
with its mild and clear animal shapes and pure out- 
lining of the radiant faces of Mother and Child, the 
scene seems illumined from within as by a kind of 
spiritual sun. At the same time, a breath of the air of 
paradise seems to move through the exterior world 
and stir upon one’s face. 

That former paradise of green and gold under tur- 
quoise skies had come and was gone. Only two people 
saw the most famous garden in the world. No child 
was born within its boundaries. It has long since 
vanished, leaving only a lingering, nostalgic dream in 
the hearts of men. But one begins to feel, in looking 
upon the painted Christmas scene, that a new paradise 
somewhere, somehow, must have come into existence 
and to wonder what this new paradise can be which 
makes itself felt through the works of men. 


Looking back over the unrolled scroll of history 
there appears to be a sign of a new garden of inno- 
cence, a sign that had its valid meaning in the past 
and at the same time suggested the faint outline of 
some future thing just as the first green leaf to shoot 
upward from the seed is at once itself a leaf and also 
the rumor of the flower to come. When Noah stood 
watching, waiting for a sign from God, he saw far off 
in the grey, sunless distance the dove returning to 
him over barren waters and bringing a token of con- 
solation for men, a sign of life about to begin. This 
beautiful image of the bright dove appearing in the 
midst of desolation, flying over the dark, drowned 
world and bearing in its beak the green insignia of 
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hope, may have been not only a message for Noah 
but a prophetic figure of the Immaculate Conception, 
which was one day to appear in the ravaged world like 
a lily flowered in sterile sand. 

This, the Immaculate Conception, is the new para- 
dise, the Eden of the Infant Christ. It is this green 
grove of the spirit, this stainless radiance, this garden 
full of grace into which He chose to be born. 

It is Jesus in His paradise who is the source of that 
secret life which pulses and glows in the Nativity 
scenes and in the Christmas Madonnas. In some pic- 
tures it is more perceptible, in some less, according 
to the genius of the artist as he strives to light up a 
little the mystery of love involved in the act of the God 
becoming the Man. Nowhere, however, is the intuition 
of a paradise of the spirit more explicitly and deli- 
cately conveyed than in the works of the Flemish 
painter Memling, who seems to have guessed the 
inner truth of this most divine mystery. In no one’s 
work is there evident a greater sense of interiority, of 
outward things at once hiding and revealing truth. 
Memling has painted an appealing Eve holding an 
apple in her uplifted hand, mute symbol of the loss 
of paradise. Complementing this are his several Ma- 
donnas, in which the Virgin tenderly offers to the 
Infant an apple similar to the one which Eve holds, 
light and delicate, a small, pink, jewel-like fruit. In 
one picture the Child is reaching for it; in one He 
holds it in His hand; in a third He and His Mother 
hold it together. They smile with love. It is clearly an 
innocent fruit, an emblem of the life attainable in the 
new garden of reconciliation. 

The new paradise appeared in the dun landscape of 
the world quite unrecognized and, when the Child was 
born, He too was unperceived as a diamond in a field 
of stones. His divinity was masked under the common 
aspects of humanity and he was surrounded by the 
hard rind of physical reality, by the cold hour, the 
bare room, the solitude, the spare and meager aspects 
of every thing. Yet even here in the dark and the cold 
of the obscure cave, as if to accent a primitive bright- 
ness, there were signs in the mineral and vegetable 
and animal worlds of the luster of innocence in the 
original garden. Here appeared, innocent and serene, 
the bright star, the golden grass on which the Child 
lay, the guileless animal faces tranquil as water or 
trees. Upon these unselfconscious profiles clung rem- 
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nant traces of the flawless clarity of the first God- 
mirroring garden. 

The faint smile which so often hovers about the 
lips of the Infant in the Nativity scenes seems to tell 
that He delights in the garden into which He has 
come. All the color and primitive music of Eden are 
here in the Immaculate Virgin, transferred now, with 
their beauty magnified beyond telling, to the inward 
places of her invisible soul. In this spirit-paradise hid- 
den from the incompetent outer eye appear again the 
grove and the fountains and a fair tree bearing the 
twelve golden fruits of the spirit, sweeter than honey, 
more golden than the Greek apples of the myths— 
mellow apples of peace and joy, modesty and mild- 
ness, fruits pure and suave, delectable and immortal. 

It is from this immaculate paradise of the Virgin’s 
soul in which the Christ Child delights that the gentle 
radiance of the Christmas scene shines out annually 
upon all common things, on the snow and the wreaths 
and the painted toys, on the plaster ox and sheep and 
angels that circle the crib—especially upon the faces 
and hearts of all the happy people of good will who 
dwell here, there and everywhere upon the newly 








And a big seal ring. 
And they said: “She comes 

From a far country, 

Richer than ours; 

She is wiser than we; 

And regent she is for her Son the King. 
Would we had gifts 

More meet to bring!” 


And they clapped their hands, 

And boys unrolled 

The tangy myrrh 

And the yellow gold; 

And incense rose in a purple cloud, 
And the princess smiled, 

And the Prince allowed 

The sages to come to His teet and kneel, 
And He signed each one 

With the sacred seal. 

Then Joseph said, 

“You must all go home 

And tell your friends 

Their King has come,” 

And all the visitors said good night 


transformed earth. 





And they came with haste 
And whom do you think the shepherds saw 


Kneeling there on the golden straw, 
But a shepherdess in a wooly cap 
And wooly mitts 

And a lambskin coat 

With the wool turned in 

Buttoned up to her pretty chin, 

And her crook beside her as she bent 
Over the crib with eyes intent. 


And when they came nearer 

And looked there too, 

They skipped with joy, 

For at once they knew 

That the baby Boy 

Wrapped up tight in swaddling bands 
Save only His head and His waving hands 
Was Son of David, the shepherd king. 
Shepherd of Shepherds, 

Lamb of God. 


A star stood over the crib that night, 
But all that it saw was a blaze of light. 
And the Wise Men saw 


A princess there 

In a gown of silk, 

With gems in her hair, 
And hands like milk, 
And a courteous air, 
Who lifted to bless them 
An Infant King 

With a triple crown 
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And went away, 

And the lantern light 

Shone on the haloed heads a-nod 

Of guardian, mother, and Son of God. 


SisTeER Mary Ina 


Letter for Christmas 


Robert Hillyer wrote to Robert Frost 

Like this, a letter neither sent nor lost, 

Nor even written for a decent reason, 

As this one is—in keeping with the season. 

You who wrote me summer letters now 

Accept this winter one in turn. (How 

And where the awkward swallows on the eaves, 
I wonder, and the ballet danced in leaves. 

And the talking waves that only said 

God, God, God, and hurt your head?) 


But now it’s Christmas Eve and every tale 

You ever knew you know and if I fail 

To give you what you want on Christmas day, 
Be Christian and forgiving. You can say: 

“That hoyden Muse eloped with his technique; 
Besides he’s tired, it’s been quite a week”-- 
Any explanation, child, will do, 

As long as you don’t really think it true. 


rhe truth is I am always all beset 

On Christmas Eve, and bound in spells and get 

Not much of business done, nor read nor write; 
Unlike Melville, I prefer the white 

Of snow and I have met Isaias in the wood 

And heard him in the frozen well. I could 

Tell you where the Rose and Root will crack 

The skaters’ ice and flower in the flak 
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Believe me, I am trying hard to say 


Of frost... . Was it you or I who said 
(Johnson said it first but he is dead), 

In letters we are quite untrue and who 
Agreed with him the most, or I or you? 





What is Christmas? 
Christmas is the birth of 


(Child of the Virgin) 
Life never born 


(Breathe us your breath). 


I cannot write a verse for Christmas day. 


I never could. I only get to Advent; 
I am one for waiting, hesitant, 


All on tip-toe, all for just-about-to-be: 


Before is better far than After, see? 


I hear Isaias louder in the well, 


The spell is binding tighter. Soon the bell 
Will ring. It’s almost twelve. The house is still. 


No Christmas verse for you, so will 


Christmas is the flash of 
(Star in the Heaven) 
Light unkindled 
(White-burn the dark). 


Christmas is the sound of 


(Cry of the Infant) 
Word revealing 


(Gospel our ears). 


You take the Child? (Uncertain on the eaves 


The young swallows; gay the dance of leaves. ) 


O take the Child, I can give you Him, 
Linen the manger of mine and the world’s rim. 


Christmas is the glimpse of 


(Face of the Saviour) 
Vision unvisioned 


LEONARD McCarTHY 





What do they do all day? 
ROMAN COLLAR 








By Edward Roberts Moore. Macmillan. 
25lp. $3. 


If the author were more preoccupied with 
himself, you might call Roman Collar an 
autobiography. As it is, he pleasantly 
dodges the prescribed Who’s Who busi- 
ness (you can look up elsewhere how or 
where he became a Ph.D., a Domestic 
Prelate, etc.). He gives only a vague hint 
of the long struggle against ill health that 
sapped many years of a busy life, and he 
says nothing of his literary and cultural 
activities. No, he simply tells you a rat- 
tling good story about what a_ zealous 
parish priest is called upon to do at all 
hours of day or night, and what ‘happens 
to such a priest when his Archbishop 
launches him into the whirlpool of “spe- 
cial work.” You learn, from one man’s sig- 
nificant experience, how a prayerful spirit 
can transform into an apostolate the push 
and pull of an active public life. 

I should like the laity, and I can think 
of persons in particular, to read the earlier 
chapters where the author recounts those 
daily adventures with sorrowing, rejoicing 
and suffering humanity that priests know 
so well but find ever so hard to describe. 
Then I should like clergy and laity alike 
to draw some much-needed lessons in 
Catholic social philosophy from Mon- 
signor Moore’s experiences, over an eight- 
een-year period, as Director of Social 
Action of the Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York. From these 
sprightly anecdotal pages, you will learn 
Just why and just how the Church is con- 
cerned about the material along with the 
spiritual needs of men. 


As an assistant at St. Peter’s Church, 
Barclay Street, Father Moore put through 
a complete religio-social survey of the 
parish, a pioneer undertaking. He was a 
pioneer, too, in Catholic youth work, and 
collaborated with Chicago’s Bishop Sheil 
in the establishment of the Catholic Youth 
Organization. He defended the Boy Scout 
organization against its anxious critics, 
and did much to make the National Youth 
Administration (NYA) a success during 
the administration of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

Along with Langdon Post, Mrs. Mary 
Kingsbury, B. Charney Vladeck and Louis 
Pink, Dr. Moore was a member of the 
first municipal housing authority in the 
United States of America. The five-man 
committee started from nothing. It held 
its first meeting one bitter cold February 
day on the steps of the New York City 
Hall. But it brought into existence a revo- 
lution in city, State and Federal housing. 
Sixteen years after that first meeting 

the balance sheet [cf the municipal Au- 
thority] showed 35,000 families living 
in 32 completed projects, 25 projects 
for 27,000 families on the plannin 
board, some of them ready to go. Adde 
up, it was a program of 63 housing 
projects providing homes for well over 
a quarter of a million people and cost- 
ing about seven hundred million dollars. 
A good background for the author’s chap- 
ter on housing is provided by his article, 
“Much Ado About Housing,” in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post for June 1, 1989, and 
by his spirited paper on the same topic in 
Amenica for August 26, 1939. 

Warm of heart and ready of approach. 
Edward Roberts Moore made innumera- 
ble friends. He took the New Deal in his 
stride, and welcomed such sound Catholic 
elements as could be found in it. But he 
was nobody’s yes-man, and he passes the 


(Sun-strike our eyes). 


Joseru D. Hassett 
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following shrewd judgment on his good 
friend, Gotham’s volatile Mayor LaGuar- 
dia, who “worked so hard and continu- 
ously that he didn’t have time to think”: 
There was not one iota of prejudice in 
the Mayor’s way of life, but there was 
no positive and constructive philosophy 
either, And it was this type of “lib- 
eralism,” so popular for the last two or 
three decades and still all too prevalent, 
that opened our doors wide to the 
spread of communism, It was pure 
negativism, creating a vacuum which 
communism rushed in to fill. 
Reviews are supposed to end with a rat- 
ing, but how can you call in, for instance, 
Dun & Bradstreet to pass upon the pres- 
ent pastor of impecunious St. Peter’s, one 
of the three pastors in the Archdiocese 
who is stationed where long ago he once 
was a humble curate? D. & B., you know, 
are erecting a mighty office building di- 
rectly opposite St. Peter’s rectory, and 
thereby have displaced a number of Bar- 
clay St. and Park Place church-goods 
dealers. Well, the Monsignor did the 
other day what he has always done, which 
is the unexpected. He threw a general 
good-will party at the rectory for the 
church-goods DP’s and the officials of 
Dun & Bradstreet. Focus your mind’s eye 
on that genial scene for a few minutes 
and on what it tells of the pastoral and 
priestly wisdom of St. Peter’s pastor, and 
you will form your own rating of Roman 
Collar and its author. 
Joun LaFarce 
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Peace through a play 





TEN DAYS OF CHRISTMAS _ 


By G. B. Stern. Macmillan. 266p. $3.50. 


From the title and even the first part of 
the book one would judge this story 
to be a lovely little account of a delightful 
Christmas holiday in a more-than-com- 
fortable English country home in the year 
1946. Surprisingly enough, it is much 
more than that. It is a highly engrossing 
and somewhat profound psychological 
study. Of the less-than-a-score of charac- 
ters involved, each is a pretty well defined 
personality with a mind of his own. 

The main incident involves the presen- 
tation of a Christmas play. From what 





started out to be a sweet, amicable rela- 
tionship is evolved a scathing, heart-break- 
ing quarrel between two of the children 
which finally swings into a total war not 
only for the youngsters but for their elders 
as well. False accusations, pent-up jeal- 
ousies and long-time hates, covered for 
years by the polite veneer of convention, 
are brought out till the vibrant situation 
becomes like a raw wound salted. 

After intense suffering on all sides, 
peace is finally restored by the appear- 
ance of the adored actor-uncle, Ted Bar- 
nett, who gathers up the loose ends and 
helps with the last-minute production of 
the Christmas play. Perhaps the perform- 
ance was not the masterpiece it might 
have been, but there was many a chas- 
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tened heart among actors and audience. 

In a dramatic twist at the end we see 
the two erstwhile lovers, Nick and Tan, 
reunited after a long and stormy court- 
ship. Also, a deeper peace has permeated 
the entire family relationship, but this is 
achieved only after more personal suffer- 
ing and more resignation. 

The book is different. It bespeaks a 
good knowledge of human nature on Miss 
Stern’s part. The conversation is sprightly, 
and the situations authentic. The clever- 
est job of characterization is done on 
Nick, who is decidedly not run-of-the-mill 
variety. 

The reader will long be thoughtful over 
Ten Days of Christmas. He will recall his 
own childish hurts and disappointments, 
pleasures and fun. He will give a thought 
to his own maturity and stability. He will 
meditate on the possibility of small per- 
sonal quarrels as the root of the stuff that 
wars are made of. The book is a gener- 
ous portion of adult thought-food. 

CATHERINE GAUSE 


Civil liberties in a crisis 
SECURITY, LOYALTY AND SCIENCE 


By Walter Gellkorn. Cornell University. 
8300p. $3. 

While this is a scholarly, generally dis- 
passionate survey of science under se- 
crecy, its final effect is to prove most 
impressively what most scientists devoutly 
believe: science withers under secrecy. 

This is one of a series of books financed 
by a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to a group of scholars to study the 
Government’s internal security measures 
and the impact on our civil liberties. This 
is a much more readable book than such 
studies usually are and tells many fasci- 
ating stories which have previously been 
merely part of the folklore of the atomic 
world. 

For example, it tells how workers at 
Oak Ridge were piling up fissionable ma- 
terial while the calculations of how much 
fissionable material was needed to make 
an explosive were being pondered at Los 
Alamos. Under government compartmenti- 
zation policies, different segments of the 
Manhattan District Project were not al- 
lowed to communicate with each other 
and finally one hardy soul had to take it 
on himself to fly to Oak Ridge, contrary 
to regulations, and tell them they were 
making a mistake in their manner of 
stockpiling the dangerous stuff. It is not 
too far-fetched to say that, in that case, 
compartmentization menaced the exist- 
ence of Oak Ridge, nor to draw the moral 
that continued compartmentization men- 
aces the safety of the United States. 

Dr. Gellhorn puts it thus: “Safety 
does not lie in secrecy. It lies in the pur- 
poseful utilization, stimulation, and en- 
couragement of the nation’s intellectual 
resources.” He does a thorough survey of 
loyalty measures, pointing out how few 
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are the questionable cases found by these 
investigations and points up the fact that 
the headline cases, like those of Alger Hiss 
and Judith Coplon, were investigated, but 
slipped through the dragnet. 

This is an excellent book, a model of 
its type of social study, of permanent 
value to the library of any person inter- 
ested in civil liberties and the specific 
question of what militarization may do 
to freedom of thought and investigation. 

MICHAEL AMRINE 





MacARTHUR, MAN OF ACTION 


By Frank Kelley and Cornelius Ryan. 
Doubleday. 191p. $2. 


Here is an extremely interesting and read- 
able book about “Little Mac,” whom no- 
body ever thought of calling, aftection- 
ately, a Little Corporal. He is a contzo- 
versial figure, and one cannot dodge the 
fact. The authors are definitely pro-Mac 
and just a little on the rah-rah side. They 
do not seem either weary or disillusioned. 
One would think perhaps they were 
writing before 1939, or maybe even be- 





fore 1914, and one wishes that they were. 

This is what one might call a “heart- 
warming” book which large numbers of 
people will like, and actually its detailed 
information is both extensive and compact, 
though there is a curious anti-Japanese 
twist to the job which today seems a thou- 
sand years old, 

There is here that strange lack of a 
critical, thoughtful faculty which has ren- 
dered less effective possibly some ninety 
per cent of the war books thus far pub- 
lished. Just the same, this one can be 
recommended to those of our people who 
like this type of work. There was a very 
similar book published some years ago 
about MacArthur’s old friend, General 
Billy Mitchell. Rocer SHAW 





DorotHy DONNELLY, contributor to 
Catholic journals, is also author of 
The Bone and the Star, which pre- 
sents two syntheses of our knowl- 
edge of man, one as evolutionists 
construct it, the other according to 
Christian tradition. 
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Then the kindness of God, our Saviour, 
dawned on us, His great love for man 
(Titus 3:4; from the epistle of the Second 
Mass for Christmas). 


On Christmas Eve of 1945 when our boys 
were coming home from service in World 
War II, a large troop ship docked at New 
York. Among the thousands of happy sol- 
diers who ran to catch trains for the last 
part of their journey home was one plain 
Joe Smith. Joe was excited. He was hap- 
py. A mere four-mile train trip would 
bring him to the young bride he had not 
seen for three years. 

But Joe was worried, too. He had not 
had time to buy his young wife a Christ- 
mas gift and it was already too late for 
shopping. So he sat in the suburban train 
and twisted his cap miserably. 

The corner drug-store where he got off 
the train had nothing, just nothing, good 
enough for Joe’s wife. But as he stood on 
the corner, impatient but undecided, 
there came a sudden light into his eye. He 
rubbed his chin thoughtfully and then 
snapped his fingers in quick decision. 
Back in the drug-store he bought a small 
gift-tag and a long red ribbon. Then he 
literally raced around the corner and 
down the block to the familiar house. 
There, in the half-light of the front win- 
dow, he wrote on the card: “This is the 
best I could do—from Joe to Mary— 
Christmas 1945.” Smiling broadly, with 
the ribbon and tag around his own neck, 


he rang his front door bell and walked in. 

That was the best gift Joe Smith ever 
wrapped. It was the most wonderful pres- 
ent he ever gave anyone. It was himself. 
It didn’t cost anything. And it couldn’t 
be bought in a shop. But it was precious 
beyond thinking to his Mary that Christ- 
mas eve. After all, Joe and Mary were 
in love. 

Now God is in love too. Limitless ages 
ago He fell in love with us. For centuries 
He showered men with gifts to prove it. 
None of them mattered at all compared 
with the day He gave us Himself as a gift. 
On that first Christmas Day nearly two 
thousand years ago, He gave us the most 
immense and wonderful present even He 
could find: Himself. And we have had 
Him ever since—to come and talk to in 
Church, to hold in priestly hands at Mass, 
even to consume as spiritual food. 

That was God’s Christmas present to 
us. And what shall we give Him? Perhaps, 
with no shopping days left, we find our- 
selves with no gift for Him, our Father 
and best Friend. Well, it doesn’t matter 
about the shopping days. We can’t shop 
for God’s Christmas present. There is only 
one gift we can give Him, only one gift 
that’s good enough for God, the one gift 
He wants. And that’s the gift that Jee 
gave to Mary, the gift that God gave to 
us. We'll have to give Him ourselves. 

So let’s make this our prayer at Christ- 
mas Mass: “Dear God, I give You my 
whole heart and soul and body, to adore 
You, to love You, and to keep Your holy 
laws.” And then around each of our 
hearts there will be an invisible ribbon 
with an invisible card that will say: “This 
is the best I could do—from me to God— 
Christmas 1950.” 

DaniEL Focarty, S.J. 





* * * * 
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MEXICO 


A LAND OF VOLCANOES te 
By Bishop J. H. Schlarman 


“It merits top billing. It reads like 
a novel and pulls no punches 
where facts are concerned.” 
—A reader from the Lower 
* Rio Grande Valley 
“A work of fine scholarship... 
important and most timely.” 
—Carlton J. H. Hayes 


Give Bishop Schlar- 
man’s factual book to 
your friends who are * 
going or who have 
been to Mexico. They 
will appreciate its rev- 
elation of the truth 
about Mexico. As Ber- 
> nard Baruch wisely 
said, “Every man has 
a right to his opinion, 
but no man has a right 
to be wrong in his 
facts.” To which Go- 
mer Bath of the Peoria 
Star adds, “That job * 
Bishop Schlarman has 
done in a_ scholarly, 
3% = readable, thoroughly 
enjoyable book. Mezx- 
ico: A Land of Volca- 
noes is a book to own.” che 


$5.00 
At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
112 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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THEATHE 


DR. FAUSTUS. From the Cherry Lane 
Theatre in Commerce Street to Fordham 
University Theatre in upper Bronx is ap- 
proximately ten miles, but the two plays 
under discussion here are farther apart 
in moral values than the theatres in which 
they were presented. 

Christopher Marlowe’s Tragical History 
vf Doctor Faustus is not really a tragedy 
at all, in the sense that Macbeth or Julius 
Caesar is a tragedy. Tragedy is the defeat 











of a noble soul. Faustus had lost whatever 
nobility he ever had before the opening 
of the play, and we first see him as a man 
motivated solely by lust for power. 

For my part, I find Dr. Faustus less 
edifying than numerous other plays I 
might mention, and also less entertaining. 
Although reluctant to toss bouquets in the 
direction of a rival medium, I think the 
bartered soul theme was handled more 
effectively in an old Hollywood comedy, 
All That Money Can Buy. The picture 
was certainly more fun than the drama, 
and the moral values more intelligible. 

That there is dignity in the Faustus 
story no one will deny. It is disciplined 
drama, too, probably as Marlowe wrote it, 
certainly as arranged and directed by 
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Edgar L. Kloten. Mr. Kloten has modern- 
ized the play by dressing the male char- 
acters in white ties and tails, while draping 
the females in modish evening gowns, and 
he has condensed the story by having all 
the action occur in a smart drawing-room. 

To the modern mind, familiar as it is 
with such mechanical and electronic in- 
ventions as jet planes, radio and television, 
Faustus is a rather absurd jitney Houdini. 
All he received in exchange for his soul 
was what any plumber’s apprentice can 
get by turning a switch. 

Mr. Kloten’s production innovations, 
along with his tampering with Marlowe's 
text, lift the story from the level of an old 
woman’s tale to the plateau of interesting 
drama. He was helped a lot by his stu- 
dent actors, especially Richard Walsh, as 
the title character. 


A SEASON IN HELL, presented in the 
Cherry Lane Theatre, by Gregor Taksa, 
is a dramatized biography of Arthur Rim- 
baud, a French poet, whose admirers, 
mainly consisting of long-haired men and 
short-haired women, were a rather vocifer- 
ous sect in the earlier years of the century. 
Rae Dalven is the author, and her play 
follows the conventional pattern of bio- 
graphical drama. 

Rimbaud, it seems, was a revolutionary 
poet after the fashion of Shelley and 
Byron. He came up to Paris from the 
provinces, was taken into the home of 
another poet, Paul Verlaine, and caused 
an estrangement between the latter and 
his wife. It was a curious sort of triangle, 
in which the interloper, instead of en- 
ticing the wife away from her husband, 
lured the husband away from his wife. 
There is no suggestion in Miss Dalven’s 
script that the relationship of the poets 
was as unnatural as it was unusual. 

There is a trace of the silver cord in 
the story. There is also a suggestion of 
the war of the sexes, and alcoholic mut- 
terings of blasphemy. The mixture makes 
what Miss Dalven and the remnants of 
the Rimbaud cult think is significant 
drama. The acting is capable but far short 
of distinguished, by off-Broadway stand- 
ards. Performers in supporting roles, with 
emphasis on a trio of mothers, are more 
competent than the principals. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIS 





FILMS 


KIM. The young hero of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s juvenile adventure-classic is a figure 
with timeless and sure-fire appeal for the 
younger generation. On one hand, this 
orphan waif, whose Irish father was a 
color-sergeant in Queen Victoria’s Indian 
Army, displays a monumental contempt 
for and resistance to such universal child- 
hood annoyances as soap and water and 
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formal schooling. On the other, he has a 
self-reliance far beyond his years, a flu- 
ency with the colorful invective of the 
native quarter and an opportunity to play 
a key role in the “big game” of espionage 
which are guaranteed to be the envy of 
small boys everywhere. As produced in 
its actual Indian setting, the picture is 
faithful to the original, even to the extent 
of seeming on occasion a little slow and 
dated. However, its entertainment aver- 
age is high. Young Dean Stockwell makes 
a splendidly stalwart and engaging Kim, 
and the more elderly members of the cast 
—Errol Flynn as Mahbub Ali, the red- 
bearded horse trader and British agent; 
Robert Douglas as the head of Her Majes- 
ty’s secret service; and Paul Lukas as the 
Buddhist holy man—are nicely in the 
spirit of the thing. As an extra added at- 
traction, the magnificent scenery and the 
pageantry are a stunning Technicolor 
spectacle. (MGM) 


FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE. Playwright Har- 
ry Segall (Here Comes Mr. Jordan) has 
made a virtual career out of fantasies in- 
volving angels in human form. Writer- 
director George Seaton (Miracle on 34th 
St., Apartment for Peggy) goes in for mes- 
sages palatably coated with warm-hearted 
comedy, Clifton Webb holds the unofficial 
copywright on playing the fastidious, 
omniscient snob in all its variations. Com- 
bining these three usually successful spe- 
cialties into one screen play has produced 
an extraordinarily dull and tawdry hodge- 
podge. The plot casts Mr. Webb as a 
very elegant angel named Charles, whose 
earthly assignment is to convince a the- 
atrical producer (Robert Cummings) and 
his actress wife (Joan Bennett) of the 
folly and selfishness of their deliberate 
childlessness. To insinuate himself into 
the couple’s good graces, Charles poses 
as a naive, Gary Cooper-type Texas-oil- 
field millionaire who is anxious to be the 
financial “angel” of their next play. This 
gives rise to a distressing number of bad 
puns. The rest of the farcical situations 
appear to have been strung together in 
hit-or-miss fashion on the theory that 
laughing at Clifton Webb is a natural im- 
pulse requiring no stimulus from the au- 
thor. Mr. Seaton’s ordinarily deft and 
wholesome human touch is an even more 
serious casualty. His characters are one- 
dimensional and singularly unlovable and 
his theoretically irreproachable preach- 
inent on behalf of parenthood gets deliv- 
ered in an atmosphere of stud-farm mo- 
tality. (20th Century-Fox) 


HIGHWAY 801 is a gangster melodrama 
which probably sets a quantitative record 
for stating that crime does not pay. Based 
on one of those “authentic cases torn from 
the annals of crime,” it describes the lurid 
activities of a group of mobsters called 
the Tri-State Gang. To give it an aura of 
respectability the Governors of the States 
in question — Maryland, Virginia and 
North Carolina—have somehow been per- 


suaded to deliver prefaces commending 
the picture and denouncing crime. The 
crime-denouncing refrain is taken up peri- 
odically by the detective in the story, and 
the finale finds him informing the audi- 
ence that every member of the gang in 
question is now either dead or behind 
bars. Unfortunately these protestations of 
high moral purpose have a very hollow 
tring because—as the producers surely 
know even if the Governors do not-the 
maxim “actions speak louder than words” 
is especially true of the movies. And the 
body of the filn is designed to appeal to 
moviegoers who are stimulated by unre- 
lieved violence and wholesale slaughter. 
This is the opposite of responsible film- 
making. (Warner) Morra WALSH 





PARADE 











ON THE FIRST CHRISTMAS NIGHT 
occurred a spectacular meeting between 
representatives of two diverse categories 
of immortal beings. . . . While celestial 
splendor and melody coursed through 
Bethlehem’s skies, marvelous angels from 
heaven fraternized with simple men of 
earth. . . . Though the angels and the 
men differed greatly in their level of 
being, they nevertheless had something 
in common. ... Both had the same King 
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and the same Queen: the King being the 
Babe in the nearby cave, the Queen be- 
ing the Mother holding the Babe in her 
arms. .. . In still another manner, that 
same Babe of Bethlehem may have been 
a link between angels and men... . The 
angels may have had to choose between 
two alternatives: accept the Babe or 
suffer eternal loss, as is the situation with 
men. . . . Before being admitted to 
heaven, every intelligent being must 
stand a test of fidelity to God. . . . The 
test for men is the attitude they adopt 
toward Christ, for there is no other Name 
given to men whereby they may be 
saved. 


The test for angels may have been strik- 
ingly similar. . . . Eminent theologians 
believe that the salvation of all the angels 
was dependent on the attitude they 
adopted toward Christ. ... God com- 
manded all angels to pledge allegiance 
to this Christ, to subject themselves to 
Him, to adore Him. . . . Humiliated, he 
thought, by the order, proud Lucifer re- 
fused to obey. . . . Great numbers of 
angels, influenced by Lucifer, followed 
his leadership and defied God. . . . Be- 
cause of this disobedience, Lucifer and 
his followers became fixed in evil forever. 
. . . In contrast, a still greater host of 
angels obeyed God and pledged allegi- 
ance to Christ. . . . These angels were 
admitted to the Beatific Vision. 


Something similar to the above phe- 
nomena is happening in the world around 
us. ... A nationally known, non-Chris- 
tian columnist recently expressed wonder 
over the conspicuous absence of Christ 
from Christmas cards. . . . Christ is being 
removed from Christmas itself. . . . He is 
being driven out of the schools, out of 
the family, out of everyday life, out of 
government on national and international 
levels... . In a word, great segments of 
the human race, individually and col- 
lectively, are defying the divine decree 
and refusing to acknowledge Christ. . . . 
On the other hand, huge portions of the 
human race are pledging allegiance to 
Christ. . . . The millions of Holy Year 
pilgrims in Rome and the devout ob- 
servances at home by other countless 
millions are indications of this. . . . The 
globe-girdling tribute to Christ’s Mother 
during the definition of her Assumption 
is another such indication. 


Let us hope on this Christmas day that, 
as it seems to have been with the angels, 
so it will be with men. . . . Let us hope 
that the men lured by the siren voices 
of Lucifer and his demons will be fewer 
in number than are those drawn by the 
voices of the angels who sang over Beth- 
lehem on the first Christmas: “This day 
is born to you a Saviour, who is Christ 
the Lord. . . . Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of good will.” 
Joun A. TooMEY 
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